WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1828. 


[For the Philadelphia Albuin. } 
A MORNING IN MAY. 


A fiat creative o’er nature diffuses 
Its verdure, its flowers, and garniture gay, 
To sing its delights give me aid, oh ye Muses, 
The warm and enlivening spirit of May. 
The season advances of beauty and gladness 
To mone 7 sorrow, the wretched to cheer, 
To chase from the regions of gloom and of sadness 
The miseries winter has doomed to appear. 


Can aught charm the mind like a placid May morning 
When Sol’s early beams from the east are o’erspread, 
The face of creation with lustre adorning, 
- And chasing the damps which the evening has shed? 
The silvery dew drops are thickly dependng, 
Like jewels transparent unrivalled by art, 
The herbage with life and with vigor distending 
Exciting the buds and the blossoins to start. 


The foliage umbrageous the groves are assuining, 
A shelter from fervency Phebus may shed— 
Around us the pinks and the roses are blooming 
And all the sweet bounties of Flora are spread. 
Yet seek we not bliss from the joys of sight only, © 
The ear must confess the enchantment of sound 
Her melody nature, unwearied and lonely, 
Dispenses from choristers warbling around. 


Oh! hear the mild turtle her soft plaint revealing, 
And sprightlier wood-robins song in the grove; 
No sound is here utiered discordant with feeling— 
Fit haunt for the votaries of science and love. 

Qh! ye who in populous cities are crowded 
Surrounded by vice and confusion and care 

In rural retreats, when yonr minds are o’erclouded, 
Seek refuge, content, and a wholesomer air. 


Such regions are sacred to calm Meditation, 
And all the mild virtues to which she’s allied, 
And here midst the works of the God of Creation 
The purest Devotion delights to reside: 
And oh! may the wiles of society never 
Diminish the joys rural landscapes impart, 
Their wild, lone and rustical scenery has ever, 
From childbood been fendly endeared to my heart. 


W. G. B. 


SELECT TALES. 


[From the Legendary. } 
THE SISTER VICTIMS. 


It was on the thirty-first of December, 1779, that 
au alarm of fire was given in Paris. It was soon as- 
certained that one of the most distinguished convents 
was in flames. The building was inhabited by about 
three hundred nuns, many of them descended from 
families of high rank. The greatest efforts were 
made to save the lives of these unfortunate women. 
The governor of Paris, with the chief magistrates, 
hastened to the spot; but, as the fire began in the 
sieeping rooms of the nuns, they were enveloped in 
the flames before they were aware of their danger. 
Horrible indeed was the scene. The shrieks of the 
sufferers, mingling with the hoarse shouts of the pop- 
ulace—the shadowy forms of the nuns seen tottering 
upon the rafters, stretching out their hands for aid 
that no human power could afford them—then all at 
once sinking among the crash of ruins, was too dread- 
ful to gaze upon. Dismay took possession of the 
Spectators, and when the last wing of the building 
fell, a suppressed murmur of horror arose from the 
multitude, followed by a profound silence. t 

It was many days before the impression of this 
scene wore away from the minds of the restless and 


Busy Parisians. Accounts were published of the vic- 
tims who had perished, and the few who were saved 
were received into other convents. Among the suf- 
| ferers was Theresa de Seligny, a young lady of high 
birth. Her fate excited the deepest interest in the 
circle in which she had moved, and even the thought- 
less and hard-hearted gave a sigh to her memory. 


youngest sisters of families have been sacrificed to 
|the splendid establishment of the first born. There- 
sa was one of these distinguished beings. She was 
taught from her infancy that the honors and wealth 
of the family were to centre in her; that at asuitable 
age she was to be allied to the young Marquis de Lu- 
| cerne, who was a descendant of kings, while Louise, 

her younger and only sister, was to]d, in a manner 
equally peremptory, that she was destined to take 
the veil. 

It is not difficult to impress the minds of children, 
and give to their future destiny almost the color of 
fate. ‘Theresa early assumed the state of marchio- 
ness. ‘Though naturally of an amiable and gentle 
| disposition, the seeds of vanity and caprice were ear- 
ily sown, and their usual fruits, arrogance and selfish- 
hess, sprung up. Louise,on the contrary, lived in 
_ perfect retirement, and already appeared like a devo- 
tee. Both of the sisters, however, had been equally 
perverted by education, and both were alike actuated 
by ambition. The one dreamed of worldly honours, 
of dress, of jewels; of giving the tone of fashion and 
elegance to all Paris; of making the spacious Chate- 
aude Lucerne, that seat of ancient, and consequent- 
ly somewhat gloomy grandeur, of which, at twenty 
she was to become the mistress, a gay and modern 
court, over which she was to preside as its imperial 
queen. ‘The nun, too, dreamed of honors; out they 
were to be won by renouncing the very world that 
was to consummate her sister’s splendour; her path 
to glory was to be by sacrifice, by humiliation and 
prayer; her crown to be a crown of thorns. Alrea- 
dy she looked forward to the supremacy of the con- 
vent, to be the distinguished successor of the Lady 
Abbess. Her rank, the influence of her parents, and 
her own zeal, all promised distinction, and an ambi- 
tion not more purified than her sister’s, though diffe- 
rently directed, burnt in her heart. ' 

In external appearance, nature had apparently suit- 
ed herself to their different vocations, but it is diffi- 
cult to say how much effect education and a habitu- 
al train of thought may produce. ‘Train up a child’ 
in the way you mean he shall go, is a maxim of pro- 
found policy. Theresa was brilliant and command- 
ing; Louise delicate and shrinking. 'Thus far the 
plans of the parents had been peculiarly successful. 
Their eldest born was all they desired. When she 
appeared in public, at the theatre, the opera, or. the 
drawing room, she received involuntary homage. * At 
public gardens the people clustered to see her pass; 
but her parents were among the most devoted of her 
worshippers. That fountain of affection which 
spricgs up im the heart found but one channel; Louise 
was scarcely thought of or regarded. In her own 
apartment, which her youthful zeal had arranged like 
the cell in which her future life was to be passed, she 
counted her beads, said her pater nosters and believed 
herself a saint, because she worshipped the graven 
image of that being whose virtues while on earth 
| oug t to have modelled her life. 


It is well known how often, in former times, the, 


With her sister’s dreams of ambition, none of love 
or domestic happiness mingled... She thought of the 
young Marquis as one who was-to pay her daily ho- 
mage; who was to die when Bhe frowned, and come 
to life again when she smiled. She was fully deter- 
mined to make her husband her prime minister; to 
consult his taste where it was not decidedly opposed 
to her own, and to do him credit by the arrangement 
of their splendid establishment. 

Such was the system Theresa had formed, when 

the Marquis de Lucerne returned from his travels, 
which were to give the last polish to his education. 
It was now that the betrothed lovers met for the first 
time. The young Marquis was evidently struck by 
the beauty and elegance of Theresa. No timidity 
as to the effect she might produce mingled with the 
lofty and dignified manner in which she received him. 
It was asif a queen might say to her followers, ‘I ad- 
mit vou among my train!’ Lucerne had been con- 
fined to no narrow school of aristocracy. He had trav- 
elled on thé continent, and resided many months in 
England. He had studied the genius of the nation, 
and above all, the genius of man. The voice of lib- 
erty had burst forth in America. He had been the 
associate of Pitt and of Burke, and had learnt that 
there is a spirit in man, which teacheth him inspira- 
tion. It was with a degree of loathing that he thought 
of fulfilling a contract made by his parents in the 
bondage of Childhood, and he fully determined to re- 
Serve to himself’ the liberty of decision. When his 
eye, however, rested on Theresa, and he beheld her 
in the brightness of her beauty, he forgot the inali- 
enable right of man to judge for himself, and felt al- 
most willing to yield his freedom. 

A few days’ intercourse, however, convinced Ln- 
cerne that there was a wide contrast in their charac- 
ters and feelings. He grew impatient at her require- 
ments, and indignant at her caprices, and was often 
glad to quit her presence, and wander forth into the 
solitude of the garden. 


It was in one of these walks that he perceived a 
door in a wall standing open. He passed through it, 
and, descending a few stgps, found himself in a smal! 
apartment, containing a table,a crucifix, a death's 
head, and an hour-glass; and prostrate before the al- 
tar lay a form of living beauty and interest. He 
could not doubt that it was Louise. He had never 
before seen her, and hardly remembered that such a 
being existed. She appeared to be performing some 
act of penance; for she groaned bitterly, and her tears 
fell fast. He stood silent and immoveable; but when 
she took a cross, armed with innumerable points, and 
opening her bosom, seemed preparing to place it there, 
an involuntary exclamation escaped his lips. Louise 
hastily dropped the instrument of torture, and arose. 
The Marquis did not hesitate a moment in his convic- 
tion, that the young lady before him was the second 
born, and the destined nun. He made some apology 
for his accidental intrusion, but begged that he might 
no longer be a stranger to one so nearly connected 
with the family. 

‘Allow me,’ said he, “sometimes the pleasure of 
your society.’ 

‘My time,” said she, in a low voice, ‘is short. I 
have much preparation to make before I enter the 
year of my Noviciate. It would ill become me to 


form associations that‘would drag my spirit to the 
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earth. J remember both you and my sister in my 
daily prayersr.’ 

As she spoke, however, she quitted the little cell, 
and, accompanied by Lucerne, walked slowly in the 
pathway. It was sunset, and every object seemed 
fresh from the hand of the Creator. The perfume 
of a ‘thousand flowers,’ of orange blossoms, acacias, 
and sweet scented exotics, floated on the air. 

‘I cannot reproach myself,’ said Lucerne with emo- 
tion, ‘for interrupting your devotions in that narrow 
cell; for here, in the temple of nature, the heart and 
imagination must have but one direction.’ 

Louise mournfully shook her head. ‘It is there,’ 
said she, ‘]ies my weakness. In a spot like this, it is 
not the Creator, but his works, 1 adore. We are 
prone to forget the First Cause, and rest only in re- 
alities; but the time is near, when I trust these strug- 
gles will be over. I would gladly now shut out world- 
ly objects in the convent where my future pilgrimage 
is to be passed; but I have promised Theresa, that I 
will spend the few months with her previous to her 
marriage.’ uae 

‘It is,’ exclaimed the Marquis with animation, ‘by 
excluding the works of the Creator, that we can best 
learn to him? Is it in a narrow cell, and shut 
out from the glorious light of the day, that we feel 
MOst sensibly the power of his presence?’ — 

‘Natural objects,’ said Louise, ‘have their use; but 
the effect of these on the mind is low and grovelling, 
compared with the holy mystery of the cross, the in- 
carnation, and blessed sacraments of the church. It 
is not by walking in orange or myrtle groves; it is not 
there that we trace the sufferings of a crucified Re- 
deemer. It is prostrate before the cross to which he 
was nailed, andin the depths of our own hearts, that 
we feel our worthlessness, and find resolution to in- 
flict upon ourselves punishments that may mitigate 
the pains of purgatory. Blessed Saviour of the 

‘world!’ she exclaimed, ‘may these eyes becomesight- 
Jess balls when they shal! be content to gaze on thy 
works, and forget thee in thy passion and thy cross! 

Lucerne shuddered. It were a work worthy a hu- 
man being, thought he, to redeem a creature so noble 
from the darkness of superstition. He intreated Lou- 
ise to mingle in her family circle, to give her firiends 


the privilege of conversing with her the short time 


were to pass together. 


is inconsistent with my future vocation,’ she fe- 
plied. ‘The mind is but too easily seduced by mate- 
rial objects, and engrossed by worldly thoughts; and 
if it is filled, where can God find a place. It isonly, 
she continued, ‘grand Dieu trouve des vaisseaur vides, 
il y verse liberalement ses benedictions celestes. 

‘At least,’ said Lucerne, ‘it must be the office of 
saints and angels to instruct the ignorant and benight- 
ed. Cannot your benevolence find its exercise In 
this work? Suffer me to come to your cell, and lis- 
ten to‘your = What is so flattering to am- 
bition as power and patronage?’ 

The of flashed with momentary 
brightness, and its meek and disciplined expression 
was changed to exultation. Lucerne marked the 
change of countenance, and followed the advantage 
gained. She was persuaded to suffer him to 
visit her cell at those hours of the morning when the 
inhabitants of the chateau were sleeping off the ef- 
fects of late hours, and the dissipation of the prece- 
ding evening. It was then that Lucerne wandered 
forth, animated by the breath of morning, but still 
more by the enthusiasm of his own heart, and by be- 
nevolent affections that teach man the value of ex- 
istence. ‘There was nothing clandestine in these vi- 
sits. They walked’ under the shade of the trees, 
and Theresa was perfectly willing her lover should 
devote those hours to her sister which she passed in 
obliyion; and it was not till evening that she claimed 
his homage. | 

In the mean time, the zea] of Louise increased 
with her hopes. Theconversion of Lucerne became 
her first object. For this she knelt before the cruci- 
fix, and pressed it to her lips and her bosom. She 
forgot the humbling sense of her own sins, that had 
so often drawn tears of anguish from. her eyes, and 
called for self-inflicted torments. It Seemed as if a 
new spirit of martyrdom had seized her, and she was 
willing to sacrifice even the care of her own salva- 
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tion for the redemption of Lucerne. Her counte- 
nance had lost the pale, meek expression which had 
marked it from her childhood. Her eyes sparkled 
with unwonted vivacity, and her cheek mantled with 
a bloom that threatened to rival the artificial brillian- 
cy of hersister’s. Could Lucerne be all this time ig- 
norant of the workings of her mind? Woman is 
born to be the dependant of man; to be subjugated 
by his influence. They are the ministers of her fate. 

he good, become her guardian angels—the bad, in- 
struments of torture. 

The young Marquis could not be ignorant of his 
power, but he followed the impulse of the moment, 
and thought not of consequences. Louise no longer 
refused to listen to the waterfall, because it discours- 
ed eloquently; to gaze,on the distant prospect; to ex- 
amine the insect and the flower through the wonder 
working microscope, or hear the melody of the birds. 
When the mind once begins to exercise its reason, 
its progress is rapid. ‘I'he young recluse no longer 
worshipped a God of monastic gloom. Her first con- 
sciousness of existence seemed now like ‘the morning 
stars’ when they ‘shouted aloud and sang for joy.’— 
One superstition after another was gradually fading 
away, and though at times she trembled at her own 
thoughts, yet she seldom repaired to her beads or pa- 
ter nosters to smother the unholy intruders. It would 
have been happy for her future peace if she could 
have received the simple and sublime truths of reli- 
gion from one qualified to impart them. ‘The vague 
and indeterminate observations of Lucerne served 
rather to bewilder, than enlighten her mind. It was 
at this time that the young " eatet received a sum- 
mons from his parents to hasten home on account of 
family arrangements, for which his presence was ne- 
cessary. ‘The pride and caprice of Theresa had be- 
come almost intolerable to him, and he determined to 
inform his parents of his reluctance to the union, and 
leave them to dissolve the contract they had formed. 
When he took leave of her there was little emotion 
on either side; but the young lady spoke of his re- 
turn as a circumstance not to be doubted. Indeed it 
probably never entered the minds of either of the 
sisters that they could avoid the destiny marked out 
for them from their infancy. The parting between 
Lucerne and Louise was of a more sentimental na- 
ture. For the first time he pressed his lips upon the 
hand of the consecrated vestal. She withdrew it as 
if it were a deadly sin, while her trembling limbs al- 
most refused to support her, and bidding him farewell, 
hastened to her lonely apartment. 

For many succeeding days, Louise, to a transient 
observer, would have appeared the very model of de- 
votion; but Le Pere Francois, who was the family 
confessor, had marked her witha keener eye. He 
had seen the effect which worldly interest had pro- 
duced upon her character, and he read in her tears 
and sighs, the struggles of a rebellious spirit. It was 
now that mingling compassion and severity, praise 
and rte he rivited more firmly than ever, the fet- 
ters of superstition. 

*My child,’ he said, ‘thou hast proof in thy wander- 
ings that a convent is thy only ark of safety. Flee 
to it as to thy strong hold. Let not another week 
pass over thy head and find thee unsheltered from 
the storm! Apostles, martyrs, and saints stand rea- 
dy to receive thee at the door of the sanctuary. Go 
and reap the glorious reward!’ 

It was in vain that Louise urged her promise to 
remain with her sister till after her marriage; the con- 
fessor was resolute, and the parents, prompted by a 
hint from him, united their wishes to his. Theresa 
tenderly loved her sister, and warmly disapproved the 
measure; but though she had an habitual disregard 
for opinions contrary to her own, she trembled to op- 
pose the requirements of one of the fathers of the 
church; and Louise, with a heart clinging to earth, 
with those newly awakened affections that first teach 
us the value of existance, was doomed to pass the 
fatal threshold. 

The Marquis, on his return to his parents, commu- 
nicated to them his unwillingness to ratify the con- 
tract they had formed. 

‘It is impossible,’ said he, ‘that there can be any 
union between us. I love retirement and leisure;— 


her days are passed in company and dissipation.— 


And then again my whole soul revolts against the ty- 
ranny and selfish ambition which dooms one sister to 
a living grave, to aggrandize the other. Louise pos- 
sesses in her character all that might give grace to 
domestic life. By allowing her, just and equitable 
rights, both would be benefited. 

It was in vain that Lucerne protested and reason- 
ed. His insinuations, which were only darkly hinted 
with regard to the nun, filled his parents with hor- 
ror. Ihe contract they considered one of honor, any 
violation of which would bring disgrace upon their 
family; and the only boon that the son could obtain, 
was the delay of another year. He left this second 
negotiation to his parents, almost hoping that the 
palpable indifference it discovered might annul the 
treaty. But in ambitious projects there are only a 
few prominent points. These were still fair to the 
eye, and the parent, satisfied on both sides, that 
wealth, titles and lands, would be united, considered 
the parties merely as appurtenances. Theresa had 
been educated with the same views, and neither rea- 
soned nor thought on the subject. As to the post- 
ponement of the marriage, it was to her, a matter of 
indifference. 

In the mean time Louise entered on her noviciate 
at the convent. This convent was one of the strict- 
est order; but the young novice exceeded all others 
in zeal. Even the pious and exemplary lady Abbess 
viewed with astonishment her disregard of sleep and 
food, and her voluntary penances. Every excite- 
ment was presented.to her mind by the enthusiastic 
fanatics. She was compared to Saint Catharine, who 
was broken on a wheel, and to a host of other saints 
who died less enviable deaths. It is not surprising, 
amidst this horrible excitement, with her heart strug- 
gling with worldly recollections, and her fraine was- 
ted by penance, that her reason should have tottered 
on its throne. She began to have strange and wild 
imagifiations; sometimes called herself the mother 
of God, the ‘adorable Marie;’ sometimes spoke of 
herself as Jesus Christ, and destined to be bodily 
crucified a secondtime. The nuns listened to the 
wanderings of her disordered mind as to beatific vis- 
ions. Such extraordinary sanctity could not be con- 
cealed, even within the walls of a convent. The 
sisters talked of her at the grate when their friends 
came to see her, and it was not long before she was 
announced as a convulsionnaire. 

The devotees who professed to be convulsionnaires 
were even at this period rare; for it required a forti- 
tude in the endurance of suffering almost beyond hu- 
man nature. Instances are recorded of feeble and 
delicate women, who were actually nailed to the 
cross jn imitation of Jesus Christ, and remained in 
that situation three hours and a half, enduring every 
species of torture. Others had their clothes burnt 
on them, and the fire only extinguished when life wa$ 
in imminent danger. 

It was in the beautiful province of Languedoc, 
where Lucerne was passing a few weeks, that he 
took up a journal containing an account of the ‘ex- 
traordinary piety of the young novice Louise de Se- 
ligny,and second daughter of the noble house of 
Montserrat, who was to exhibit as a convulsionnaire 
before a few distinguished friends, on the 12th day 
of the ensuing month, about the time of the holy in- 
carnation.’ It was with emotion amounting to hor- 
ror, that he read this paragraph. The year of pro- 
crastination had nearly expired, and he did not hesi- 
tate a moment to returnto Paris. He determined 
to make one effort to rouse the sensibility of Theresa 
towards her sister, and to persuade her to reject the 
sacrifice her parents exacted. It was now that he 
found, under a thoughtless and dissipated exterior, a 
feeling heart. The young lady entered warmly into 
his project, which was to persuade her sister solemn- 
ly to protest against taking the vows, even at the al- 
tar, if necessary, and to relinquish to her a part of 
her splendid fortune. The plan was to be kept se- 
cret from the parents, that no measures might be ta- 
ken to defeat it. The most difficult part to accom- 
plish, however, was to persuade Louise herself to re- 
nounce a monastic life. This Lucerne had not fore- 
seen; for he knew not that, since his departure, her 
former impressions had returned with tenfold strength. 


He spent hours at the grate endeavouring to shake 
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her resolution; but all he could obtain was the prom- 
ise that she would not exhibit as a convulsionnaire, 
though he could not doubt that her self-inflicted tor- 
ments were already unsettling her mind, and destroy- 
jng her health. 
“['heresa with generous feelings, devoted a portion 
of that time to her sister, which had been hitherto 
wasted upon dress and fashion. It needs but one 
strong bond of union to connect two young people, | 
thrown together by circumstances. — Lucerne had! 
discovered that Theresa had an affectionate heart.— 
A thousand virtues and good qualities, some real, | 
and some imagnary, opened upon his view. He be- 
came now as earnest to fulfil the contract as he had 
formerly been to annul it, and preparations were made 
for the splendid alliance. The time, too rapidly ap- 
proached, in which the fate of Louise was to be de- 
cided. ‘The week preceding the marriage of one 
gister, was appointed for the other to take the veil.— 
It was now that both Theresa and Lucerne exerted 
all their powers of reasoning and persuasion to 1n- 
duce Louise to protest against the vows. She had 
ceased to oppose their earnest solicitations, and el- 
ther maintained an obstinate silence on the subject, 
or let fall ambiguous phrases, that startled and aston- 
ished them. 
The night previous to the day which was to decide 
her fate, Theresa ceclared her intention of passing 
withher. She was sanguine in the belief that they 
had won her to their wishes. Lucerne parted with 
the sisters at the refectoire of the convent. Never 
had either looked so lovely to him; Louise, pale and 
emaciated, but her eyes sparkling with supernatural 
brightness; Theresa resplendent in beauty; the one) 
clad in the simple white robes of a novice, the other| 
sparkling in jewels and adorned with the drapery of 
fashion. Heembraced Theresa, and would have em-| 
braced Louise; but she said, with an air of wildness 
that chilled him, ‘Touch me not! | have not yet as- 
cended—.’ 


It was on that night; that dreadful night, that the! 
fire broke out in the convent. It began near the, 
cell of the sisters, and their names were first among 
the victims! 

The parents of these unfortunate girls retired to 


one of their splendid chateaux, and the world ceas- 
ed to talk of them. 


* * * * 


Lucerne felt this event most deeply, and for many 
months he avoided Paris. On his return to the city, 
he was one day accosted by a friar, whom he recog- 


nised as the Confessor of the family of Montserrat. | 
The venerable Father seemed oppressed by recollec- 


tions too dreadful to be borne, as he gazed mourntul- 
ly upon the young Marquis. He then hastily put a 
paper into his hand, and disappeared. It was dated 
the 3lst,the night of the dreadful fire, and written 
by Louise. It was wandering and unconnected, and 
Like the ravings of a maniac. She declared herself 
‘appointed to consume the world by fire; that the 


hour was come!’ From the dark and unconnected), 


sentences more might be inferred than met the eye. 
Lucerne, filled with horror, pursued the investiga- 
tion no further. Silence and mystery rested on the 
memory of the maniac. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
A SCENE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Nay—tis a haughty glance, bright eyed Loloite, 
Too stern for timid woman—and thy lip— 
its curl becomes a conqueror, not thou! 


“And wherefore may not woman’s bright lip curl. 
When coward man insults her?” 
Nay Lolotte— 
Thy spirit is too lofty fer its frame—thine eye 
Too wild for gentleness—thy angry words 
Beyond a woman’s diffidence with wrath! 
I did but ask a boon—a silly boon-- 
0 rest an instant on thy flashing lips, 
And it hath anger’d thee. Why gentle coz— 
Hath never kissed a man—an upright man 
Merely for poetry? 
What! mute sweet coz? 
Silence thou know’st Lolotte is full of speech 
And thine in sooth is eloquent. The gush 
Upon thy marble temples—and the cloud 


j/offered to him free of expense at home: “not free of 


That dims yon pale faced Hesperus— 

All tell the anger that thou scornest to speak. 
But tis in vain sweet coz. Beauty’s rebuke 

Is incense to my spirit. I can feast 

On frowns from such a forehead, and be glad 
Thou wilt not let me kissthee? It is well-- 
Moved from my purpose, I had not deserved 
The first cool draught of nectar from those lips. 
Nay--grow not passionate. The die is cast— 
And though I died in that delicious stealth 

still death should be my portion. 

Never, Coz? 
Art sure, Lolotte, some seraph in thy sleep, 

Hath not forsook empyrean, and come down 

To press those blushing roses? very sure? 

Nay never heed my raving---call me all 

That such bright lips may utter---they cannot 

Say aught that would profane Diana’s fane 

And I do love their music---and | love--- 


*‘Hush!---hush---thou pert and worse than idle boy— 
How sweetly shines the moon---and mark, her beams 
How silvery they make yon flitting cloud 
ary a spirit’s drapery. ‘The stare--- 
Vv ’ 

right gems of yon blue concave iahultaais Oa” 
The boon---the silly boon I told you of--- 
Thou hast forgot thine anger---and I crave 
A brief abstraction from heaven’s horoscope 
That I may read Don Cupids---here and thus: 


*Tis past, my seraph cousin---the wild dream 
That made thy lips immaculate---is past--- 
And when those altarsofthesoul _ 
Be pressed by other than these thrice bless’d lips, 
May curses be thy memory, Lolotte--- 

Nay do not look bewildered. The wild tale--- 
Which my fond lips half uttered---shall be told. 
I deeply love thee couzin---thy high heart 
With its ‘deep fount of feelings---thy pure soul 
With all its thoughts immaculdtt---are all 

My spirit covets in this lower sphere: 


Henceforward thy red lip is sanctified--- 

To whom I need not tell thee---’tis the door 
Which leads into the world of purest thought--- 
Beware ’tis not polluted. One more kiss--- 
And let its thrillbe mutual ’Tis well! 

Thine arm Lolotte---the dews fall heavy now 
Thou art a fragile lily---lets away! 


‘All thou hast said to night is true---is’t not?” 


Ay! all as heaven Lolotte! 
ROMEO. 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 5. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
A CHARACTER. 


Adelia St. John isa delicate little creature—frag- 
ile as the lily, yet quick and bounding in all her move- 


|ments, as the wild spring of the antelope. Her heart 


'seems a fountain of perpetual gladness, gushing and 
‘springing and laughing amid the sunshine, as life 
'were all poetry and existance butadream. I have 
seen her weep like a child at a fairy tale, yet her very 
jtears seemed full of life and vivacity, and as they 
flashed like star beams from her radiant blue eyes, a 
stifled joyousness seemed breathing from her features 
like the rainbow glimmering through a shower and 
sunshine. Adelia’s form is that of a fairy, and her 
voice is so deeply melodious, that all unconsciously 


heaven had been breathed by a tongue of humanity. 


yet so full of fondness and tenderness that the man 


who wins it, will possess the gem which Solomon so 
lavishly praises. 


THE PRICE OF POLITENESS. 

A young Englishman of dilapitated fortune, who 
came over to this continent some vears since, men- 
tioned that he had spent a year or two previous to 
his departure from England, in visits to different no- 
bleman, and that he should not have wanted for in- 
vitations to pass his whole lifeinthis manner. A gen- 
tleman present, expressed his surprise that he should 
have abandoned so easy and agreeable a mode of life, 
to come to Canada in search of a living, which was 


expense, said the Englishman; “for I found that it cost 
me more in gratuities to servants, than the charges 


hangs upon thine eyelids—the bright flash 


breathe low when she speaks, as if the hosannas of 


Adelia is sixteen, with a heart yet wholly her own, | 


leave so cheap a country?” “In 


ti 


tality is no less expensive on the continent of Eu- 
rope, especially in Germany, where it requires a hand- 
some income to defray the expense of being treated 
with great civility. 

The Turks also possess this characteristic of civi- 
lization. When Commodore Rodgers was cruising 
in the Mediterranean two years ago, he and his offi- 
cers were invited to a splendid fete given by a Turk- 
ish dignitary. But they found that Turkish hospi- 
tality does not differ in all respects from that of more 
civilized nations; for they were expected to make 
liberal presents to the servants on taking leave.— 
Indeed it has been represented that the Pacha next 
day sent in to the Commodore, a bill of the expenses 
of the entertainment; but this seems to be an embel- 
ishment. 

The Spaniards of South America are not without 
similar customs. Anu American naval officer relates 
a singular and curious practice that prevails at Alva- 
radio. While he was there in one of the public ships 
just after the deposition of Iturbide, the American 
consui gave a dinner and fete in honour of his visit 
and of his country. In the evening, lamps were 
lighted up in front of the house, and the guests were 
arranged about the square; whena number of youn 
ladies gaily dressed, their heads ornamented wit 
fireflies, which made a very brilliant appearance in 
the night, stepped into the centre of the area and 
commenced a fandango. Soon after the dance be- 
gan. the consul approached, the group, and taking off 
hs hat, placed it upon the head of one of the dancers, 
making a signal for his guests to follow his example. 
Each gentleman gave to the lady he chose to dis- 
tinguish as the object of his admiration, his hat, cane, 
sword, or some other part of his dress or accoutre- 
ments: some of the young ladies, when they retired 
to make room for others, brought off five or six of 
these trophies. The female to whom the narrator 
had transferred his chapeau, being remarkably beau- 
tiful, soon received tokens of gallantry from several 
other gentlemen; and had not been long in the fan- 
dango before she was dancing with no Jess than three 
hats upon her head, and a cane in each hand. 

When the young lady on whom the consul had 
conferred his hat, had ceased dancing, he applied for 
the return of his pledge—which he retrieved by sub- 
py the gift of a dollar. The narrator also re- 
gained his hat by a like acknowledgement. As the 
dancers succeeded each other in the fandango, the 
tokens of applause were again and again bestowed 
and redeemed; so that the entertainment was a 
charge of eight or ten dollars to each guest who 
made any thing like a liberal redemption of his pled- 
ges. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 

HOPE. 

Hope, airy child of fancy born, 

And transient as the dew of morn: 

Thou who canst charm with sound and light 

The deafen’d ear and darken’d sight; 

No more invent thy idle schemes, 

Nor cheat me with fantastic dreams. 

My joys are past, my friends are dead, 

Their limbs are lapped in sheets of lead, 

Their hearts are cold, their heads are low; 

Is it not time for me to go? 

Nou more thy flattering stories tell, 

Deceitful! airry hope farewell! 


THE WAY TO SPEAK. 
A gentleman on a visit, some time ago, at Doe 
Park, Woolton, who was taking a walk before break- 
fast, met a pedestrian who inquired from him, the 
way to the towhship of Speke. “Sir,” says he, 
‘which is the way to Speke?’ The stranger not 


knowing such a place, hastily replied. “Why, man, 
open your mouth, to be sure.” 


REASONS FOR EMIGRATING. 

A Scotch gentleman,in the warmth of national 
veneration, was praising Scotland for the cheapness 
of provisions; a salmon might be bought for saxpence, 
and a dozen of mackeral for twapence—‘*And pray, 
Sir,” asked one of his listeners, “chow come you to 


gude truth mon,” 
— the Scotchman, “although the fish are plen- 


of living respectably at my own lodgings.” Hospi- 


ul enough, Saxpences and twapences are unco 


scarce.” 
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THE CABINET. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 
{[Continued. | 


1 now inquired what accommodations I might ex- 
pect at my next resting place? “If you have been 
this way before, you will say they are good;—if this 
is the first time, you will think they are bad enough,” 
was the reply, in the voice of the gray headed sports- 
man. “Iam travelling in your country, for the first 
time,” said I, ‘‘and if your party turn off the road, 
before the dawn, I shall stand a chance of losing my- 
self in the woods.’’ “If you do,” returned he, “I 
hope you will find a hunter’s wallet, well filled.— 
When } first came to this country,’’ continued he, ‘I 
lost myself in the woods, and wandered about two 
days. The first day, stood it tolerably well, and 
slept some at night on a tree; but the second, I grew 
go faint and hungry, God knows whether I should 
ever have seen home again, had I not found a hun- 
ter’s wallet, hangiug on a tree; I took part of it asa 
God send, without scruple; and vowed in the joy of 
my heart, that I never would hunt in the forest, with- 
out leaving a like provision for the lost and hungry, 
like myself.” ‘And have you kept your vow,” said 
I. ‘*Heaven knows I would not break it; and was I 
so disposed, my wife would not have let'me. Every 
time | hunt she takes particular care, to fill the wal- 
let with what will keep the best, and be good the 
longest." ‘And this is the hallowed offering swing- 
ing from your rifle,” said 1. “Yes” returned he, “I 
shall hang it onsome safe and sightly bough, and 
leaveit.” The party now began to turn off into the 
forest; I received their direction for my route, bade 
them farewell, and took my dark and solitary way.— 
] laid my reins upon my horses neck;—“he knows as 
wellas his master,” thought I. 1 afterwards found 
that I had rode six miles; { thought it had been twelve, 
before the day broke sufficiently to light up the road. 
Over and over, [cursed my unlucky stars, that had 
influenced me to quit my shelter for the night, forthe 
indulgence of an inconsiderate wish for company.— 
1 had never known fear, and thought myself consti- 
tutionally courageous; yet there were moments, when 
the rustling of the leaves and bushes, and the low, 
suppressed growls, whether of dogs or wolves, I 
knew not, sent my blood to my heart with a force 
that nearly deprived me of motion. Thesun, at last, 
lit up the forest, in all its hues of beauty, and gradu- 
ally dispelled the gloom, which had been gathering 
on any spirits; yet showed me a very different road, 
from the one described to me as the right one. I 
cared not, so I found a resting place; and these half 
beaten roads, as frequently led to a ‘clearing,’ as any 
other. The sun shone high and warm, before one 
appeared in sight, and then it was a log hut, and look- 
ed so poor and dirty, and miserable, that it required 
all my philosophy, to make up my mind to enter it.— 
But they were kind, and did the best they could for 
me; no reasonable man couldask formore. The wo- 
man offered me a bed to lie down on; but I saw,sleep 
was out of the question there; so I made friends with 
a great, good natured dog, set him to guard me, and, 
as the Doctor said, literally stretched me under a 
tree. The fatigue and agitation | had undergone, 
thfew me into asound sleep of several hours, from 
which I awoke, languid andexhausted. As I sat up- 
right under the tree, resting my hands on my knees— 
looking, first one way, and then the other—seeing 
the man of the house, burning overa piece of ground, 
he had been clearing; the woman broiling in the sun, 
about some useless household drudgery; discontent, 
and uneasiness evident on both their countenances.— 
‘Oh misery of life,’ thought I; and such was the dis- 
eased state of my d, 1 conld not help adding ‘of 
eivilized life’ as 1] reverted to the hardy, warlike race 
that had existed on that very spot; and in its streams 
and woods, found the means of supporting life, with 
far more ease and happiness, for ought I could see, 
than its present inhabitants. In the course of a lit- 
tle conversation, I found that they had come from one 
of the New England states, in hcpes of bettering a 
condition, that with good management, might have 
been good enough. That here, though they worked 
hard, from want of calculation, every thing went | 


wrong; and what they were then, I could plainly see 
they would be through life. ‘It isa hard case,’ 
thought I, ‘here He givesand there denies;’ the wants 
of one should be supplied by the gifts of another. I 
rewarded these poor people for their kindness, and 
left them. After hesitating a moment, whether | 
should retrace my route, I | acer on pursuing 
the path before me; and accordingly went on. A lit- 
tle before sunset, I came in sight of a habitation, the 
very contrast of the one I had quitted, and which 
looked like the chosen abode of Peace, and Plenty. 
To me it looked like a haven of rest.—Every thing 
around breathed of comfort. Even the cows, as | 
passed their fine pasture, turned their honest faces 
towards me as if in welcome. The geese stretched 
their snowy necks, as I passed overthe clear stream, in 
which they were. The stately turkey cock, as he 
marched to and fro upon the green, spread his majes- 
tic wings and gobbled out his greeting. There was 
no enclosure, and I rode directly uptothedoor. The 
mistress of the house had seen me in the road, and 
was already standing in it. Her trim calico gown, 
bright and glossy, and her smart cap, with the female 
voices, which I heard in the house, convinced me 
there was a scene of festivity within. ‘Madam,’ said 
I, ‘will you allow a weary travellerto alight?” ‘O yes 
sir, and welcome,’ said she, ‘I guess you have lost 
your way.’ ‘If you have guests I would not intrude,’ 
said I,as I dismounted from my horse. ‘We are al- 
ways glad tosee strangers,’ returned she, ‘we live in 
a lonely place, and a scattered neighbourhood—the 
men are all gone on a hunting party, and I have in- 
vited their wives to quilting.” As she said this, she 
opened a little gate at the side of the house, and be- 
fore | was aware, took the bridle off my horse, and 
with the ease and dexterity of a practiced hand, slip- 
ped it over his head, and turned him loose. “He 
will find clover up to his eyes,” said she, ‘and now 
sir, walk in.” As I followed her into the house, I 
could not help thinking that she looked precisely as 
I could have sworn she did, from the moment I came 
insight of her dwelling. A little proud, perhaps, as 
well she might, and the very picture of benevolence, 
and enjoyment. By the time I had made my bow to 
the company round the room, my hostess; with an 
ene! | which 1 could not but admire, as the expres- 
sion of really good and hospitable feelings, had ar- 
ranged every thing for my accommodation, and in a 
few moments, I, who had scarcely spoken to a wo- 
man for months, found myself seated at table with six 
of them. ‘They are all married and as old as I am,’ 
thought I, as 1 surveyed them, and J saw no occasion 
for particular exertion. I believe that the gravity, 
and coldness of my demeaner acted, fora few mo- 
ments as a damper on their spirits. They, however, 
soon began to assail me with a variety of questions; 
and as | found their early associations, and sympa- 
thies were with the land of steady habits, I put a 
stop to them at once by assuring them, that I did not 
come from Connecticut. ‘From Bay-State then?’ 
said an old lady in spectacles—‘yes madam.’ There 
was a pause, anda look of disappointment. Strange 
that the name of their native state should strike with 
a magic charm upon their feelings, while that of one 
through which their beautiful river flows, and divided 
from their own, but by an imaginary line, should 
awake no emotion. I received cordial invitations, 
from every one of these friendly beings, to their hou- 
ses, some of which I afterwards accepted, and J can, 
with truth and sincerity, say that the hospitality of a 
log house shames that of every other. After the de- 
parture of her guests, my hostess set herself in good 
earnest to entertain me. She gave me an account 
of her birth, parentage, and education; of her mar- 
riage, her hardships in the wilderness, the ages of 
her children, and of their genera] good fortune up 
to that very hour; concluding by assuring me, that 
her husband would be delighted to find me there, on 
his return. In her husband, I recognised the gray- 
headed sportsman, with the sacred offering for the 
hungry wanderer. He gave mea hearty welcome, 
and cordially joined with his wife in pressing me to 
make their house my home so long as I remained in 
that vicinity. I saw that the invitation was given 
with sincerity, and I accepted it. 


[For the Philadelphia Album, ] 


THE PARTING. 
TO ISABEL. 


Adieu!—and must [ bid adieu, 
And sigh alast farewell, 

And pledge the parting kiss to you, 
My cherish’d Isabel. 

Adieu—one kiss, one long sweet kiss, 
For I have lov’d you well— 

Again that agonizing bliss, 
My fervent Isabel. 


And can I live when thou art gone? 
No, earth were cold and fell, 

When lost to thee, my dearest one, 
When lost to Isabel. 


O what were all the earth to me, 
War's plume or passion’s spell, 

What were the world when wanting thee, 
My soul—my Isabel? 


Heav’n love thee, as | love thee, sweet, 
And >leasure round thee dwell, 

None cun be mine ’till next we meet, 
For mine’s in Isabel. 


Pure as thy guardian Seraph thou, 
Or pearl in snowy shell, 

Stainless and bright thy lofty brow, 
My noble Isabel. 


The anchor’s up— I'll to the boat— 
Hark! ’tis the parting bell— 

The gale’s astern—the bark’s afloat— 
But where is Isabel? 


She’s gone—the sails spread o’er the deep, 
‘Broad, huge, and high they swell, 

She’s gone—and I ain left to weep, 
For poor, poor Isabel. 


No more can feast or blushing bow], 
My secret sorrows quell— 

All—all disgust my sicken’d soul, 
I’ve lost my Isabel. 


Where shall I rest or whither hie? 
Cease bleeding heart to swell, 

Where may the wretch for comfort fly? 
Far, far from Isabel. 


Maid of the promise beaming smile, 
Sweet Hope! thou may’st dispel 

My cares, and please my soul awhile 
Even far from Isabel. 


Thou say’st—my child, thy tears are vain, 
List to the words [ tell, 
In holier climes thou’lt meet again, 
Thy darling Isabel, Cc. X. C. . 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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SINCERITY. 

There is no greater virtue beneath the heavens, nor any that 
is calculated more to exalt the human character, than sincerity 
It is indeed the fountain of all other virtues, and where an in-. 
dividual is discovered to be sincere in all his professions, loos 
and actions, you will find every other good quality associated 
in some measure with this. A sincere man is never embar- 
rassed 11 conversation—never finds it necessary to controvert 
opinions formerly expressed through timidity, and never 
shrinks from a repetition of that which he has previously utter- 
ed. His friendship may be depended upon, his pledge is a 
sufficient surety in matters of business, and his word is a sufti- 
cient reliance in covenants of honour or interest. To sucha 
man dissimulation is considered not only as a vice, but as @ qual- 
ity disgracefully contemptible, and one that derogates from 
honest character and honourable principle. His admonitions 
are those of kindness, his advice is uninfluenced by any hidden 
motive, and his smile is the true index of his heart. Such a 
man’s sympathy in sorrow, or counsel in adversity are invalu- 
able treasures. There is a Spanish proverb, saying, “no price 
is too great for good counsel” and there is not—and the value 
of advice is doubly enhanced, by a knowledge that is given 
from a pure motive, and in sincerity. Yet the sincere are 
ever the victims to the hypocriticak and the more this virtue 
is practised, the greater is the liability to reap disadvantageous 
results. The firmest friends dislike to be told of their errors, 
and view such counsellors with a suspicious, if not a malicious 
eye. Enemies will not listen to shadowy portraits of them- 
selves, without treasuring in their bosoms a bitter portion of 
retribution. Yet the sincere man is alike candid with friend 
or foe—despises the censequences of sincerity, however weigh. 
ty; and only marvels that others should conceive turpitude of 


conduct, to exist in the exhibition of truth. But thus it is with 


{Tobe continued. } | 


the world—unot but there are some among mankind, who ean 
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fisten to their own weak qualities and be thankful, but the 
number is so remarkably circumscribed, that sincerity seldom 
comes in proper collision with tl.e very few, who can be pa- 
tiently reprehended. A modern writer has observed, that 
“sincerity and credulity are twin sisters—the one opens her 
heart to all men; the other approves her conduct. ‘They'go hand 
tn hand together gathering flowers in the garden of imagination, 
ard revelling in the delicious dreams of Innocence; but they 
find a serpent in the foliage, and what they thought the fra- 
gtance of roses, proves to be the poison of the viper. Truth 
is the mother of Sincerity—F lattery shuns her as the foe to her 
existance” whilst affabilty and all the sisterhood of amiable 
virtues, flock to her train, and as the stars give new beauty to 
the course of the moon, so these impart fresh glory to the com- 
panionship of their presiding goddess, Sincerity. With wo- 
man sincerity is not onlyja virtue, but it is a blessed character- 
istic of disposition which gives a fine polish to her gentle 
nature, and throws a golden sunshine over her slightest action. 
The music of her voice is heightened—the radiance of her 
giance is touched with new splendour, and the glory of her 
smile is rendered doubly attractive, to every admirer of virtuc 
and fine feelings. Her affections are rendered thrice valuable 
to man, and a conquest of a heart whose brighest ornament is 


sincerity in act and thought, in joy or sorrow, will be rendered || 


doubly valuable in pursuit as well as in possession. 


@M. M. Noah.—In our last number we stated that this gen- 
deian had received a flogging’at the hands of Mr. Roberts, his 
late partner. The information was gathered from the police 
reports of the N. Y. Morning Courier. Since that time we 
have read several columns in the Enquirer vindicating the con- 
duct of its editor—defying the knot of conspirators, whom Mr. 
Noah asserts is plotting his ruin—and contradicting as false in 
the most positive terms the statement of the fracus as given in 
the Courier, and some other of the New York prints. This af- 
fair has created quite a ferment among our New York breth- 
ren of the quill, and one, if we have not mistaken the matter, 
which will not redound much to the eredit of the aggreived 
Major. The Enquirer has always been looked upon, as one 
of the first journals in the country—has exercised a wide in- 
fluence throughout the state of New York, and nearly all the 
talent which supported its columns has been credited to Mr. 
Noah. This award has not been the most remarkable for jus- 
tice—and since the death of poor Graham, much of the wit and 
fntellect that illumined its pages have been found wanting.— 
The fracas is likely to develope a few secrets of editorship, 
&c. which, as we before observed, are not calculated to elevate 
the character, or extol the understanding, of the worthy Major. 
The Courier, among other remarks, has the following, (pointed 
and pertinent) in response to the Enquirer’s jeremiad on char- 
acter, and accusation of unfairness and falshood, on the part 
of the Reporter. 


‘¢ur ideas of honour must have been acquired in different 
schools, and although the Editor of the Inquirer is known as 
Major Noau, we know'from ten years’ experience, that his prin- 
ciples, as advocated in yesterday’s paper, are not founded on 
our “Code Militare.” 

“We must now disclaim all personal feelings towards Mr. 
Noau; but if he thinks proper to throw the gauntlet, let him do 
go, and we will take it up in good earnest. Our columns are 
sufficiently roomy to repel attacks, let them come from what 
source they may; always excepting those which are personal, 
which the public have nothing to do with, and which we have 
another mode of settling.” 

There is much point in this last paragraph. 

The Telegraph with an undaunted front goes yet farther into 
this affair—accuses M, M. Noah of foul play and falsehood, and 
continues:— 

‘ We have not had, nor did we show any feeling of hostility 
to him whom we now arraign, and mean to convict before the 
public, until he attempted, with a smiling face, to deprive us 
of our bread. That we ever despised him, is true; and we do 
not hesitate to say, that so far as our knowledge of public Jour- 
nalists extends, from the time of Peter Porcupine downwards, 
we never have known so profligate, so base, so unprincipled an 
Editor as M. M. Noah. With E. J. Roberts and his assault, 
we have nothing to do. We cannot defend a breach of the 
peace, even against a coward and-—but he is not yet tried, and 
therefore we leave out all epithets. We have been compelled 
to enter this field, and we will not leave it while M. M, Noah 
gives signal of warfare. We have counted the cost, and know 
how much abuse and how much falsehood we must encounter. 
But, on Macduff.” 

There are hard knocks to be borne without a feeling of irri- 
tability. The Major has ever been known as a laughing phi- 

_ losopher, and if he can laugh the public into a disbelief of these 


charges, why he justly deserves the reward of his good humour. 


Milton in the shade.—A correspondent who has wearied 
mmself with writing something like a dozen sheets of foolscap 


makes the following sapient observations relavent to a sublime 


production he has sent us, an extract from whichis giv- 
en below--‘* The great and immortal Milton was not a proper 
judge of his own productions—neither am Fof mine. Manya 
time I have fancied a piece of my own to be exquisite, but af- 
terwards discovered it to be all mere delusion. Sometimes I 
am too harmonious, and again not harmonious enough, Some- 
times I spin a piece too long, and at another condense too 
much. Sometimes | use too many high sounding words, and 
then they are too common and low. (Oh the difficulties in ma- 
king poetry!) Sometimes my style is affected and pedantic— 
too soft-—-too harsh—too gentle—too boisterous—too smooth,” 

We give the annexed extract verbatim. Our readers have 


|certainly perused nothing like it since the days of Milton. The 


‘* Religion of the Sun’’ is totally eclipsed, and even the immor- 
tal Emmons completely distanced. The poem is headed, 
The New Farmer. 
‘He went into the woods—the green maple 
And the hard hickory, and various others 
He leveled down, and cleared away a spot 
Where he rolled up an edifice of logs 
For his habitation, and planted round 
A garden—of corn, potatoes, beans, squashes, 
Pumpions, cucumbers, onions, beats, carrots, 
And so-forth for the first season.” 

Oh Poetry, immortal} poetry! Beans, squashes and potatoes! 
How pedantic! ‘Sometimes I am too elevated in my ideas” 
(an edifice of logs!) “or too harmonious”—(potatoes!) “ too 
soft—(squashes!) or ‘too hard” (hickory!) the muses temple 
converted into a garden of squashes!—Helicon and the gin shop 
are nothing to it. 


Fourth of July.---The anniversary of Freedom’s birth day 
will be on Friday. 
every American at its return, may be better felt than express_ 
ed, Extensive preparations have been made by political par. 
ties, as well as private convivial circles, for its proper celebra. 
tion. Several of our volunteer corps have already left the 
city, to sojourn in some neighbouring town, and _ be convivial, 
The National Light Infantry under the command of Col. W, 
P. Smith, will partake of a dinner at La Grange, previous to 
which an address will be delivered. 


An oration will be delivered on the morning of July the 4th 
at the Masonic Hall,, Boston, by Orator Emmons. To liquidate 
the expenses which the oration will incur, tickets of admission 
will be soldfor twenty five cents. 


Major Aniire—A series of communications entitled New- 
burgh Letters are being published in the Merchants Telegraph: 
In the last one which has come under our observation we find 
the following notice of Major Andre:— 


‘* it is one object of the present letter to correct an error one 
fourth sanctioned by high authority in relation to that unfor- 
tunate, glorious, yet accursed officer, who suffered as a Spy, 
during our revolutionary struggle. I say glorious, because in 
all that became a soldier, up to the time of his being employed 
as a Spy, few men in any roll of chivalry could compare with 
Andre; but from the moment of accepting that commission, he 
was and will be held by all brave men, (when I say brave men 
{ mean your day-light, undisguised warriors, who despise am- 
bush and assassination, ) as one who was willing to obtain dis- 
honourable knowledge of a foe-man’s weakness, as a disgrace 
to any uniform—for what is the object, or rather what was the 
origin of a variety of colours and insignia; they were the favours 
of their Ladies, worn by the Knights of old, but that they might 
be known, might be seen, by all who dared to enter the lists 
against them? Was it not in this spirit, that Nelson in his last, 
and I believe in all his battles, decorated his person in all the 
insignia that he had won by his valour; and, to extend the idea, 
is it not for this reason, thatevery army and every fleet displays 
in proud defiance, the standard and flag of its country, at the 
head of the column or at the peak? Put to return. I com- 
menced these letters by a glance at West Point, and the asso- 
ciations connected with that ** Key of America.” Since then, 
[ have seen a statement that Andre was confined there after 
his capture; and this statement has been attested by the signa- 
tures of gratenes of high attainments, and as the world be- 
lieves, of great historical knowledge. Nevertheless, with all 
deferrence, and with the single view of correcting a statement 
that will otherwise go down to posterity, I beg to say that such 
was not the fact; and that subsequent to his capture, Major 
Andre never was at West Point, either in or out of confinement. 
That Point will be remembered as long as the annals of these 
United States shall be read; and it is, as hinted in my first let- 


ter, the proper place for such a school as that now fostered by 
the government.” 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORIO. 

Since a great anxiety for the improvement of sacred music is 
generally manifested, it may be said forthe information of 
some well intentioned, although not sufficiently acquainted 
with the objects of the American Conservatorio, that the said 
institution is a college of sacred and national music, 

This American college in which literature is thought essen- 


The emotions which swell the bosom of 


tial to the improvement of music, is supported by a number of 
members who take part in the public performances of the i 


stitution. 
The members ot the A. C, have formed and adopted a con- 


stitution, and do compose a body entirely ruled by their ma 
jority in all the departments of the institution the musical sys 
tem only excepted, as far as it concerns teaching and compost- 
tion- 

The majority elect or confirm their officers. An inspector, 
a first master, and all the masters are considered officers, as 
well asa treasurer, a clerk, and a committee of finance. 

The spirit of the institution is the will of the majority, and 
they support it by their own fund. 

A number of accomplished young ladies are styled the pupils 
ofthe A. C. and their parents are honorary members. Some 
of the parents are even active members. 

The members and pupils join regularly in the rehearsals at 
the hall of their institution. None but the honorary members 
are invited. 

By the rapid progress of the pupils, and the talents of the 
members (opinions promulgated by the judgement of the pro- 
fessors and amateurs who compose their orchestra) we antiei- 
pate the prosperity of the institution, 

Mr. U. K. Hill, first master of the A. C. obtained favour 
from a number of members, and was seconded by the pupils in 
a motion made by him to raise a full choir for the purpose of 
singing praises in the Divine service at Carpenter’s Hall, where 
the Rev. Mr. Danforth delivered an eloquent discourse, on Sun- 
day last. 

The principal object of the American Conservatorio 1s “to 
perfect the praises of the sanctuary by affording regular and 
systematic instruction to select pupils in singing, On instru- 
ments and in composition.” This we see by perusing the first 
section of the article of the constitutaon of the A. C. of Phil- 
adelphia. 

What now can be construed, is that a great improvement has 
taken place in the observations of the A.C. since the epoc of 
its establishment, and that a number who possess musical tal- 
ents could be properly employed, if a congregation is willing 
to have the right of pre-eminence in sacred music. ‘ 

Concerning the displays of the A.C. when an Oratorio will 
be performed with a full orchestra, we are the first to believe 
that they will convince an audience that this institution is en- 
titled to the patronage of an enlightened public. 


THEATRICAL. 

Kean made his first appearance atthe English theatre im 
Paris on the 3d of May. He was raptuously applauded on 
his entrance, but the applause did not continue during the 
whole performance. Richard the 3d was the play. 

Mr. Gilfert of the Bowery advertises for new recruits to his 
company. 

Miss George took a benefit in N. York on Monday evening. 

Mrs. Duffand Mr. Booth have been engaged at the Chathcm 
theatre for the last week. 

Mr. H. Eberle played Richard the 3d at the Mount Pitt Cit 
cus, for his benefit on the evening of June 28th. 

A new french corps de ballette has arrived at New York 
for the La Eayette theatre. 

Miss Kelly, Clara Fisher, Mrs. Austin and Pearman are in 
New York. Forrest is here.” 


LITERARY. 

Cooper’s work, The Travelling Bachelor, was to have ap- 
peraed in London in May. 

Prize Poem.—A premium of a silver cup is offered for the 
best address to be spoken at the reopening of the Bowery thea- 
tre N, ¥. The poem must not exceed eighty nor contain less" 
than sixty lines. It is said that the illustrious J. Jamieson 
(alias the Duke of Buckingham) will be a competitor. 

‘‘Pelham or the Adventures of a Gentleman” is the title of a 
production in the English press. 

The Prima Donna, a Tale of Day, is the title of another. 
Mrs. Hemans is about to publish a new volume of her poems 
entiled Records of Woinan.” 

The Pulfiad is the title of a satire about to appear, alao a po- 
em entitled Tecumseh. : 


MARRIAGES, 

On Thursday evening, Juue 26th, Mr. Isaac W. Pennock, 
of Chester County, to Miss Harriet, daughter of Charles Pen- 
rose, Esq. of Philadelphia County. 

On the 25th inst. at Friends’ Meeting, her St. Mr, Wm. 
Eyre, to Miss Elizabeth A. Davis, both of this City. 

DEATHS, 

On Saturday night, 28th inst. Miss Anne R. Tilghman, 
daughter of the late Edward Tilghman, Esq, aged 19 years. 
On board ship Missouri, at sea,on the 25th inst. Frances 
Orne, daughter of Samuel Jaudon, Esq. 
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HOUSE WIFERY. 


To that middling class of life, to which these 
thoughts are principally directed, there is no female 
accomplishment more valuable than housewifery. 
By that class is it sufficiently prized as an accomslish- 
ment? or wisely inculcated as a necessary branch of 
education? Itis fearednot. Few girlsare regular- 
ly initiated into the varions household duties; yet, to 
all girls, the knowledge of them is essential, since, as 
wives, daughters, or sisters, all will probably have 
households to superintend. How extensive the mis- 
chiefs caused by ignorance of housewifery, we every 
day hear and see painful instances. The misery en- 
dured by the helpless, untaught individual, in feeling 
her ignorance, and seeing the varied forms of evil 
that ignorance produces, must be more severe. Let 
not mothers wilfully condemn their daughters to sor-+ 
row, disgrace, and error, from which it is so easy to 
rescue them. ; 

The duties of housewifery being generally of an 
active and desultory nature, are usually very agree- 
able in the performance to active and variety-loving 
young people. They will, therefore, be cheerfully 
attempted and pursued, and we shall enlarge the 
pleasures of girls, by the same encouragement with 
which we prosecute their improvement. 

But there is one caution that must be undeviatingly 
regarded. In pursuing the superintendence of house- 
keeping, girls must act as the mild but respected di- 
rectors of servants, not as their associates, confidan- 
tes,andplaymates. This rule can be easily enforced. 
Children should be taught to regard servants as 
fellow-creatures, as beings like themselves, prone 
to error, but capable of virtue. At the same time, 
they should be taught that whilst they may love and 
pity those beneath them, and respect those above 
them, it is always most wise to choose their compan- 
ions and friends, as much as possible, in their own 
rank: on this principle, namely, that they may not 
Jearn to domineer over mean associates, nor cringe 
beneath great ones. 

This premised, the first lessons of housewifery 
should be practised under the eye of the mother.— 
At fifteen years of age, a girl will know enough of 
arithmetic to be ready at accounts, and will have 
sufficient judgment to reason fairly on what she ob- 
serves. At that age she may occasionly attend her 
mother in her daily visit to the kitchen and the lar, 
der. Let her behold the arrangement of household 
business—the manner of giving directions—the plan 
of furnishing supplies;—she will thus gradually imbibe 
a clear conception of all such matters—she will un- 
derstand the usefulness of method—she will find out 
the usual consumption of a family;—she may be taught 
by example, to censure with mildness—to listen to reas- 
onable excuses,—to be peremptory in just orders;— 
to know what to expect from the industry, and what 
to pardon to the frailty, of domestics. 

To avoid a dangerous association with menials, it 
would be advisable to bound the exertions of the 
youthful housekeeper to superintendence. Unless 
urged by imperious necessity, let not girls assist the 
Jaboursof servants. It is money badly saved to make 
them perform any humble business, which, for a few 
shillings, could be performed by a hireling. The 
mother had better do it herself, if she cannot afford 
those few shillings, or dispense with smart clothing 
for herself or her child, to meet the expense, or be 
present when her child is so occupied. 

It is not from a sentiment of pride that this point is 
so earnestly recommended, but it is from a desire to 
check the dissemination of error. When a young 
jady and her maid are engagad together in some oc- 
cupation, they must enter into conversation; now, of 
what nature must that conversation prove? The 
maid would not understand the wisdom, nof relish 
the morality, of her polite associate; bnt both maid 
and'miss could understand, and, we fear, both would 
relish the retailed news of the day—anecdotes of 
neighbours and petty scandal. By this power or 
communication both maid and miss are contaminated. 
The menialis encouraged in habits of espionage and 
scandal, and the mind of the oung lady is irrepara- 
bly vulgarized and poleened. It were better she 


that learning and wisdom are only valuable inasmuch 


her own chamber, than that such a fearful risk should 
be run by association with a servant. ‘ 

The management of the breakfast and tea-table, 
will induce some knowledge of performing the honors 
of the mistress of a house. Occasionally, the whole 
management of the house may devolve on the — 
housekeeper. At sixteen she may be invested in all 
the rights and duties of household superintendence. 
The mother may sometimes interfere with advice, but 
let the whole responsibility rest with the daughter, 
that thus, being thrown on her own powers, she may 
early learn judiciously to exert those powers. We 
have seen girls of sixteen very judiciously conduct 
household affairs; and’ when mistakes occur, as oc- 
cur they must to beginners, in all the offices and busi- 
nesses of life, it is better they should occur under the 
paternal roof, where partial relatives are prompt to 
excuse and remedy; than in the first days of bridal 
management, when the agitated mind is full of the 
variety and novelty of its duties, and new friends and 
new kindred are less disposed to pardon and correct. 
A young lady, acquainted with the general princi- 
ples of chemistry, could, with increased intelligence 
and precision, direct many of the domestic operations 
of a household; and, some knowledge of the laws of 
nature, (as developed in natural and experimental phi- 
losophy,) would tend to many useful results in the 
business of private life. So far from thinking it a 
degradation to use the information, obtained from 
such sources, to the purposes of household and domies- 
tic matters, it should be impressed on the young mind, 


as they are useful; and, as women have few opportu- 
nities ot being of assistance in the higher walks of 
science, they will have little chance of being service- 
able, except in the humble, and often not less import- 
ant, labours of domestic life. Nor must they like 
the hoarding wife,so ably depicted in the Idler, store 
up their treasures, without plan or prospect of bring- 
ing them into daily use, whilst anticipating future de- 
mand for the accumulated stock. 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 


No. 2. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE YOUNG BRIDE. 

Clara La Roche wasa pale beauty. A profusion 
of dark biack tresses fell over intellectual temples, 
a smooth white forehead, and features that would 
each have served fora model. Flashing and pene- 
trating black eyes, half hid beneath beautiful white 
lids and long shining lashes, gave splendour to a coun- 
tenance that otherwise might have been deemed in- 
expressive. Her form was yielding and graceful— 
her words well chosen and musically spoken —her ac- 
tions decisive yet delicate—her laugh unrestrained 
and full of gladness, and her soul panting with wild 
but immaculate impulses. Clara was a creature of 
deep thought—fine imagination and powerful sym- 
pathies. She was unlike most girls in her employ- 
ments and pleasures—fond of solitude and Milton, and 
somewhat eccentric in her opinions of affection.— 
The world she had learned to fear as well as to des- 
pise even in her early girlhood, and she shrunk from 
the society of man with the timidity of a fawn.— 
So much depravity of heart had been unfolded to her 
observation. So many innocent beings had either 
fallen victims to their affections, or the breath of cal- 
umny—that Clara feared all communion with the 
other sex, with an instinctive shuddering. And yet 
in her moments of meditation she fondly imagined 
that there must be some exceptions, that all could 
not be thus treacherous. She felt that there was a 
little world of emotion swelling in her bosom, still 
unappropriated—she felt that her idolatry for one 
who could kindle up the first flame of, affection, 
would be intense and faithful and in the gentle outpour- 
ings of her thought, she wished to mingle with men 
for the selection of one who was worthy to love and 
to be beloved again. How many a fair creature has 
sighed for the same phantom! How many a spot- 
less virgin has deluded her soul with dreams of an 


should perform the whole labour in the parlour or in [fancy tor 


fancy might imagine—perfect in manly beauty, full 


of intelligence and untainted in honour—eminent 


above his fellow men in intellect, as well asin fidelity 
to hislove. These are the visions of early life, and 
where they once prove true, they a thousand times 
end in disappointment and sorrow. Human felicity 
is but a frail sun-beam—dispelled by the first breath 
of fortune or the slightest blast of adversity—disap- 


pointment and gloom and the edge of the sword will 
be blunted when it approaches you. 


Clara La Roche was natuially of a happy spirit, 


but that spirit had been in a degree impaired by the 
bickerings of a step-mother and her two daughters 
with whom Clara was compelled to reside. ‘These 
were envious of Clara’s beauty, of her superior intel- 
ligence, and of the marked preference with which 
she was regarded by her father. He, weak ma 

was domineered over by his second wife, an 

never presumed to make his kindness manifest in the 
presence of that helpmate. It was from this state 
of affairs that Clara was rendered unhappy, and sigh- 
ed for some means of emancipation from her present 
unpleasant situation. It was about this time that 
accident introduced her to the acquaintance of 
He'was a young man of superior endow- 
ments but of dissipated habits—the brother of Clara's 
most intimate school companion, and one of the fond- 
est and kindest brothers, that a sister ever possessed. 
He was a wild youth—full of redundant spirits and 
careless fancies; free as air in his communings with 
women, but withal so gentle in his inanners as to win 
her imperceptibly away from anger. He was thie 
only man that Clara had ever permitted to steal into 
her confidence, indeed, she discovered that he had 
wound himself into all her private troubles, and sym- 
pathised with her long before she dreamed of such a 
circumstance. She knew that he was dissolute in 


‘his habits, for he had never for a moment hesitated 


in disclosing to her his every foible and his every 
thought. But there was such a generosity in his man- 
ner of committing these sins and such a candour in his 
avowal of them, that they were pardoned the moment 
they were related, and Clara even began to wonder 
if there was not a strange and undefinable fascination, 
even in the very recklessness of Adolph. After their 
intimacy strengthened, Clara even ventured to sug- 
gest the impropriety of such conduct, to point out its 
ruinous results, as well to Adolph’s health as to his 
moral reputation. For my health, dear Clara, fear 
nothing he replied, and for my reputation—so long as 
I can enjoy the esteem, and the regard of such pure 
beings as thou, and my sister—a fig for the rest 
of the world and its anathemas. But. it is needless 
to protract our tale. Despite of al] the aamonitory 
cautions of her judgment—despite of the well known 
character and habits of Adolph Fitzroy, Clara grew 
fonder and fonder of the wayward youth, until she 
knew that she admired him, with a passionate and 
all enduring affection. Her emotions were returned 
with equal! power, but still the dissipated habits of 
Fitzroy remained the same. They had become so 
blended with his nature and disposition, that like all 
other deleterious habits they seemed impossible to be 
removed, and no arguments on the part of Clara 
could convince her lover of their distressing results. 
As soon as Mr. La Roche discovered the affection 
of his daughter for oneso worthless, according to 
public opinion, he took measures for her removal 
from the city, but before these measures were exe- 
cuted, Adolph persuaded Clara to elope with him and 
be united, and thus evade the misery of separation. 
The fair creature was scarcely sixteen when she be- 
came a bride, and in possession of the unlimited affec- 
tions of him she loved, fondly believed that her little 
sun of happiness would shine forever. A year bad 
scarcely passed away before the frequent neglects 
of Fitzroy’s business induced him to fly the country, 
and thus escape the relentless fangs of his creditors. 
Poor Clara was thrown back upon the protection of 
her father, and subjected to all the insults and aggra- 
vations of her hard hearted sisters. This however, 
she could have borne with the patience of her angel- 
ic spirit; but to be thus parted from him who to her 
was more than life; was indeed the depth of anguish. 
She lingered a little while longer among the coldness, 
and subject to the unchatitadle animadversions of a 


thankless world, then dropped into the grave, a mar- 
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tyr to her own deep affections, and the dissipate 
habits of the man she loved.  ASMODEUS. 


LITERARY. 


Posraumous Papers, Facetious anp 
CIFUL, OF A PERSON LATELY ABOUT TowN.—NEWw 
Yoru—J. & J. Harper, 1828. 

It is very. pleasant to be “about town;” one sees 
every body, knows every thing, adds to his stock 
of information and amusement, becomes a pleasant 
man himself, and derives pleasure from others.— 
We should suppose that a man thus employed would 
be perfectly willing to live two hundred years.— 
At their close he would tell to his great-seven- 
times-repeated-grand-children all the adventures 
through which he had passed, shake his bi-centu- 
rial head, and regret that his sport was over. 

The inhumed euthor of these posthumous papers 
was descended in an oblique line from Democritus. 


A preposition constitutes the only difference be-|} 


tween them. Democritus laughed at, our man— 
“about town” laughed with the world;—he had a 
natural talent for driving the corners of his mouth 
into his cheeks; he grew fat upon the follies of 
the world, lived as long as he could, and then (ac- 
cording to his biographer) “broke his neck in at- 
tempting to look at his knee-buckle!” Let no cor- 
pulent man ever make such an attempt; it has a 
suicidal character. . 

It may well be supposed that the reflections and 
observations of such a man, who was moreover 
“about town,” were worthy of being committed to 
paper. It seems that this was his own opinion, 
and to this opinion is the world indebted for the 
“posthumous papers.” Reader, do you wish for 
the neplus ultra of summer |uxury? Seat yourself 
on the bank of the river, have your cigar (a pipe 
with perfumed tobacco were better, but that is 
Turkish) and a bottle of iced claret, and read these 
“Posthumous papers.” 

In his rambles about town, or somewhere-else-than- 
m-this-world, our author met with some ‘nice men,’ 
as the ladies term those lords of creation, who 
are exquisite in all things. He liked them about 
as much as Johnson did. “Sir,” said this great 
bear of literature, “very nice people must have ve- 
ty foul ideas.” There is a good deal of sense in 
this remark. Our author handles nice men in a 
diffe style, and under a different definition. 

“There are several kinds of nice men; but I shall 
content my readers with two of them:— 

“1, The Man of Nice Tastes.—He is partly of 
beau Brummel, partly of base Brummagen manu- 
facture. He is your hypercritic in literature, pain- 
ting, sculpture, music, acting, dancing, and singing; 
and is moreover in the virtu of coats, snuff-boxes, 
and kept Chloes. A creature of this class is as 
troublesome to you with his opinions as an old 
over-provident house-keeper of the Mrs. Alison fru- 
gality, or a conscientious steward—(but these are 
very scarce troubles. ) 

“All niceness is effeminacy; niceness of judgment 
is but mental effeminacy. Strong minds are some- 
times diseased down to it; but there are some men 
that seem born with this sickliness: one can con- 
ceive that they had a severe taste in pap, when 
infants, and when boys, were supreme-judgmented 
in taws and peg-tops. The man is as much to be 
pitied who has this malady of the mind as if he 
had any one lingering disorder of the whole cata- 
logue of sufferings which ‘flesh is heir to.’ A nice 
woman is put-up-with-able; I knew one who was 
so over-exquisite, she would not be cantered in a 
swing set up in a kitchen garden, because as she 
whispered, the potatoes had eyes; but a nice man 
is a nausea: it 1s, as a Certain Irish orator would 
say, the lion aping the lap-dog; the oak the violet. 

‘You may know this. class very easily. There 
is observable, in that very expressive feature, the 
nose, a prominent indication of never-failing conceit- 
edness of opimon, and a nice dissatisfaction with 
every thing but themselves, in the up-curling of its 
widely dilated nostrils: the nose I mean is ve 


like the poet Gray's. You would think at the first/} 


look, that it was merely hypercritical in snuffs,— 
profound in the distinguishing, adulterated Irish 
Blackguard from the real; but upon a@ nearer ac- 
quaintance, you discover that its discernment is of 
a higher and nicer character. This nose may va- 
ry in its shape; it may have the straightness of 
the Grecian; the eagle beaked curve of the Roman; 
the strength and manly look of the English; the 
shortness and pertinacity of the Scotch; or the 
snubbiness and obstinate stupidity of the Irish nose: 
the contour may vary, but the sentiment, the expres- 
sion of the nose, is ever the same.” 

We like all this, except the fling at the Hibernian 
nose. The best of men have their prejudices, and 
our author had his when he characterized the Irish 
nose as stupid. Stupidity is the last charge we 
should dream of making against the ‘Island of green.’ 

Courter. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 
How tardily this gloomy night glides by! 
How deathlike is the stillness which pervades 
This house of wo, this mansion of the dead! 
But hark! the ancient clock, that watchman, speaks 
With ling’ring accents, like the weary night, 
And with a sluggish pause each stroke between, 
Proclaims the hour of twelve. How sluggishly 
The solemn chime dies on the mournful ear! 
Now chills the heart as the last pensive sound 
Rever’brates through the desolated hall! 
Farewell Leander! thy bright lips e’en now, 
Though cold and in thy winding sheet enrob’d; 
Are gilt with the calm smile remembrance loves. 
Oh death thou art before me. Icy death 
With thy relentless visage on my friend! 
All sense, all reason, intellect is gone! 
I turn with sorrow from the coffin’d couch, 
And all is sorrowful around. The corpse, 
The hour, the gloomy taper’s flickering light, 
The nauseous scent of smother’d air; all, all 
Conspires to drive me from the lonely hall, 
The chamber of the dead. ALP. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

The writer of the life of this celebrated beauty, in 
Constable's Miscellany, in describing her nuptials to 
Francis, in the Church of Notre Dame, at Paris, thus 
portrays the person of the young queen:—* During 
the whole of these solemnities every eye was fixed 
on the youthful Mary; and, inspired by those feelings 
which beauty seldom fails to excite, every heart of- 
fered up prayers for her future welfare and happiness. 
She was now at that age when feminine loveliness is 

rhaps, most attractive. It is not to be supposed, 
indeed, that, in her sixteenth year, her charms had 
ripened into that full blown maturity which they af- 
terwards attained; but they were, on this account, on- 
hee more fascinating. fame have conjectured that 

ary’s beauty has been extolled far beyond its real 
merits; and it cannot be denied, that many vague and 
erroneous notions exist regarding it. But that her 
countenance possessed in a pre-eminent degree the 
something which constitutes beauty, is sufficiently at- 
tested by the unanimous declaration of all contempo- 
rary writers. It is only, however, by carefully gath- 
ering together hints scattered here and there, that 
any accurate idea can be formed of the lineaments of 
a countenance which has so long ceased@ito exist, un- 
less in the fancy of the enthusiast. Generally speak- 
ing, Mary’s features were more Grecian than Ro- 
man, though without the insipidity that would have 
attached to them had they been exactly regular.— 
Her nose exceeded a little the Grecian proportion in 
length. Her hair was very nearly of the same colour 
as James V.—dark yellow, or auburn, and, like his, 
clustered in luxuriant ringlets. Her eyes, which 
some writers, misled by the thousand blundering por- 
traits of her scattered every where, conceive to have 
been gray, or blue, or hazel, were of a chesnut co- 
lour,—darker, yet matching well with her auburn 
hair. Her brow was high, open and prominent. Her 
lips were full and expressive, as the lips of the Stu- 
arts generally were; and she had a small dimple in 
her chin. . Her complexion was clear, and very fair, 
without a great deal of colour in her cheeks. Her 
mother was a woman of large stature, and Mary was 
also above the common size. Her person was finely 


ry|| proportioned, and her carriage exceedingly graceful 


and dignified. 


LOUNGING,. 
“Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued I said, 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead!” 

Thus do we daily exclaim to John, and daily does 
John stretch his tender conscience by averting that 
we are sick, dead, and buried. Wehave no knocker 
to be tied up, but we have a door tobe shut. It does 
no good—the genius of lounging finds his way into 
our Editorial penetralia, either through the key-hole 
or the chimney, and the firs: intimation of his pres- 
ence is a sensation of weight on our shoulders. We 
look up—there he sits—like the old man of the sea 
on poor Sinbad’s back—overlooking our papers, 
whether public or private, throwing one under the 
table—tearing another—and pocketing athird. Po- 
liteness being a virtue, we grin a smile of ghastly ci- 
vility (which being interpreted meaneth, ‘“‘go to the 
Red Sea!”’) and attempt to go on with our task of 
edifying thetown. Not — blessed with deafness 
we daily stuff our ears with cotton, in order that 
hearing nothing we may be called upon to answer 
nothing. But the genius of lounging hath lungs 
made of sounding brass, and a voice that mocks the 
loudthunder. Cotton which protected New-Orleans 
is no protection to our “still vexed” tympanum.— 
Happy hermit of the silent mountain! énviable Arab 
of the burning desert! fortunate mariner wrecked on 
the barren rock! Yeall enjoy the exquisite pleasure 
of being alone! Your time is safe from the grasp of 
the idler, your privacy is free from the eye of thé in- 
quisitive, and the current of your thoughts flows 
sparkling and free, untroubled by the malupropos 
opinions of others! 


“Oh! had we some dear little isle of our own 
In a blue sommer ocean, far off and alone” 


Prometheus was chained toa rock, and a vulture 
preyed on his liver. And this was called a punish- 
ment! Why, the vulture never once spoke to him-—— 
the considerate bird quietly took his meals, withont 
interrupting his victim’s cogitations, by asking him, 
how he liked his situation. Is there an Editor in this 
city who would not jump at the offer of exchanging 
places with the purloiner of heaven’s pure fire? An- 
swer us, fellow sufferers! The vulture was no lounger, 
he was fulfilling his duty, and attending to his busi- 
ness. 

Time is part of man’s personal property—his bu- 
siness hours should be held sacred—unnecegsary 
interruptions of those hours are positive inj@ries, 
Suppose we were to pay a visit, during business 
hours, to a merchant. We find him at his desk— 


regular order before him, and he is intently. occu- 
pied with them. We take up one, another, a third; 
read them all, throw one here and the other there, 
put every thing into chaos—torment him with ir- 
relevant questions, and after staying half an hour, 
we go out whistling, leaving the poor man to col- 
lect and re-arrange his scattered papers, which oc- 
cupies another half-hour. Would not this be out- 
rageous? Now then for the application. Our Ed- 
itorial room is our place of business—eur papers, 
whether written or printed, are as much connect- 
ed with our duties, as those of the merchant are 
with his. To disturb those papers when we are 
using them—to ask us ten thousand questions when 
we ‘are busy—is a serious annoyance, a moral wrong. 
The face of a friend whether from near or from far, 
is always a welcome sight, and for such we. have 
ever a smile, for a real friend does not interrupt 
business when he sees it going on, nor dogs he 
turn every thing topsy-turvey to gratify his curiosi- 
ty. But a habitual Jounger is the very ——] inear- 
nate. 

What is the remedy? shall we provide some dozen 
electrical machines, and like Jupiter Tonaus hurl out 
thunder-bolts against all who attempt to scale our 
Olympian height, in the second story? _ 

“Our doors may be locked 
And our windows be blocked” — 

but they afford protection, and by a metamorphosis, 
more strange than any recorded by Ovid, our private 
Editorial chamber is converted into a public sitting- 
room. Be it now known that we do not keep a rea- 
in -room, and that we devote to business the regu- 
lar business hours. ‘Thus, and thus only, can we tul- 


fil our duty to the public and to ourselves. 


his papers of various descriptions are arranged in | 
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(i—high mounds—and the relics of many a sarcopha-||a wife, though he himself is as old as the hills and as 
gus. Onthe right of the entrance is the SutTan’s|| ugly as sin, he feels assured that he has only to refer 


[For the Philadelphia Album, ] 
AMBITION. 
Why! why! ambition goad him on to fame? 
Why burns his sou! with,more than mortal flame? 
ls there a dearth of real woes on earth? 
Must fancy to fictitions wants give birth? 
Scale e’en creation’s walls, rove unconfined, 
For food congenial to the restless mind? © 
Ah! little mow the sons of avarice cold 
The force of feeling: neutralized with gold; 
Their hearts feel not the workings of a soul 
That spurns at bonds and overleaps controul. 
Nes, they may taunt the one by genius fired, 
By holy ardour warmed, by truth inspired: 
Preach that all joys from sensual fountains flow, 
And satisfaction’s zest of all below: 
Yet scorn him not ye soulless ones, that view 
All things as joyless save what’s sought by you! 
Know there is joy to seek ambition’s prize, 
With emulation glow, with emulation rise, 
Dissolve earth’s icy bonds with heavenly fire 
Discard all others but a God’s desire 
As on his view the mighty dead ascend, 
Aad lauding myriads low in homage bend, 
Think you no joy his generous bosom feels, 
No hallowed rapture o’er his senses steals? 
When he resolves with spirit-speaking eye 
To emulate their deeds, ascend on high, 
And scribe his name on glory’s rock sublime, 
Above oblivion’s wave, the surge of time; 
Think you, thus mounting to the heaven sought goal, 
joys empyreal glow within his soul? 
What though the world with ready sneer exclaim, 
“‘Fame’s but a breath, and glory but a name!” 
Ask Heaven himself, why aught of life appears— 
Why round the Sun he hurl’d the hurrying sphere— 
Why man, his image, moves with tread divine? 
Hark the response—“That Glory may be mine!” 
Yet will the dull through’sordidness who plod 
Taunt thee more blest, for longings of a God. 
Away ye glowless allies of the brute! 
Foes of the soul! go hug'your foul pursuit!— 
Unharmed, unenvied hoard a worthless life, 
Suppress the rise of intellectual strife-— 
Turn from all greatness with a timid eye— 
Muse o’er your wealth and thus, unwept for, dfe, 
Your fawning heirs impatient of delay 
Curse death’s protraction, crave the dying day, 
When all your gains their “itching palms” shall bless, 
And lewd profusion crown their happiness— 
CARLOS. 


VARIETIES. 


A PEEP INTO THE SERAGLIO. 
Beropean curiosity has long looked anxiously to- 

wards the mysterious Seraglio, where intrusion is 
* punished with death. Nevertheless, men have been 
found to risk the danger for the gratification of their 
inquisitiveness. Several years ago, the Secretary of 
the Swedish Mission contrived to secret himself’ in 
the gardiner’s lodge, where he hada view of the four 
principal Sultanas. He describes them as exquisite- 
ly beautiful, and apparalled in surpassing splendour— 
their fiowing hair full of radiant gems, and their 
heads crowned with shining diamonds. __ 

The celebrated traveller, Crark, also found hig 
way into this “Paphian bower.” Upon entering, his 


tainment, where the de 


summer residence, situated on the sea-coast, and 
commanding a view of Scutari andthe Asiatic shore. 
Within this kiosk is the lounging room of the Sul- 
tanas. Onthe sofas Dr. CLark discovered an En- 
glish writing-box, with drawers containing coloured 
writing paper, reed pens, perfumed wax, &c. &c. 
But these fair ones (who would have thought it!) 
take their grog, like less secluded people. He found 
labels for bottles, inscribed ‘‘Rosaglio,” ‘Golden 
Water,” and “Water of Life,” the genuine eau de vie, 
probably, the real Cogniac. 

Now for the HAnem(Cuarem.) The great cham- 
ber of audience of the Sultan-Mother is surrounded by 
mirrors, the donation of European kings. Near this 
are the baths of the Sultan-Mother, and the princi- 
pal Sultanas, formed of white marble, and lighted 
through glass from above. Into that of the Sultan- 
Mother fountains play from all sides, and all the re- 
finements of luxurious bathing are here found. 

In another part of the CHARAM is a room of enter- 
minores amuse themselves 
with comedies, farces, dances and music. The pri- 
vate apartment of the Sultanis called the chamber 
of the garden of hyacinths. In this magnificent 
chamber is the Sultan’s private library, each volume 
being in manuscript. The ceiling of the room is of 
burnished gold—groups of arms hang round the walls, 
which sparkle with the light of the diamonds and 
gems on the handles and scabbards. 

What a figurea COSSACK would cut in this 
temple of luxury, tossing off goblets of sherbet and 
mingling his barbarous kourah with the song of the 
Sultan’s nightingales! 


DOMESTIC NUISANCES. 

I denounce all the music of next door neighbours; 
at least in modern streets, where the party walls ad- 
mit, with laudable impartialiy, the musig of both sides 
the house, making a Dutch concert.of the most in- 
sufferable kind. On the one side of my dwelling I 
have a young gentleman practising double base, and 
on the other there is a lady learning tountune a harp, 
while from the back drawing-room her sister practises 
“I’ve been roaming” with a pertinacity that never 
suffers her to leave the piano-forte for a moment, 
‘‘eating, drinking, and sleeping hours excepted.” 
Another auditory curse, which transcends all power 
of description, is the conversion of our best music 
into quadrille tunes. It is impossible to give the 
faintest idea of the torture which a genuine Rtesiniat 
endures from this crime, for it can be called no less. 
There is no music, however, which escapes the in- 
genuity of quadrille makers. The other night I 
heard Braham’s duet of “The bird in yonder cage” 
estropie into a quadrille, in a manner which, as I did 
not care much for the original, convulsed me with 
laughter. Ifthis nuisance be permitted, we shall 
soon dance country dances to Luther’s hymn, waltz 
to dead march in Saul, and revive the long minuet to 
the melody ofthe 119th Psalm. This is the more 
cruel, inasmuch as the genuine quadrille music of 
the French ig excellent, and there is no occasion for 
jigging it to™Di tanti palpiti,” Fier incontro,” “As- 
sisa al pie,” Among the minor atrocities of domestic 
life, need I mention the creaking boots of a physician? 
the snarling, snappish bark of a, favourite lap-dog or 
a whistling fellow-lodger? Who is there that has 
not suffered martyrdom inits most lingering form 
from these afflictions? Orshall I dwell on the noc- 
turnal caterwauling of a convention of cats, a good 
snorer in the next room, ora bevy of rats practising 
for the Derby? 


INDIA MARRIAGES, 

Calcutta has for a long time been regarded by the 
English matrons as a mart for their daughters when 
they are not marketabl¢ at home. A young lady is 
usually consigned to some friend or relations who un- 
dertakes to Sadnes ofher to the best advantage.— 
Immediately on her arrival a good dinner is given, to 
which as many bachelors as possible are formally in- 
vited. Ifa person of rank or property is. satisfied 


eyes were arrested by vast cypresses—lofty masonry || with her appearance and is in want of what is called 


to the East India Register, or has banker’s books 

and a bargain will be speedily concluded. Should 
the young lady however decline the proposal, and 
prefer the address ofa youthful swain, who has nei- 
ther rank nor riches to recommend him, it is eonsid- 
ered a misfortune of so serious a nature, that their 
guardians bitterly regret their unskilful management, 
and dissolve all connexion with the romantic fool who 
is silly enough to sacrifice her prospects.—As it is 
considered fair and proper to give early information 
to the actual bidders, or those likely to become such 
if the commodity had remained on hand, immediately 
the terms are mutually agreed upon, the young lady 
is driven through the course of Calcutta, in the gig 
of the echhuted lover. She is then said to have been 
‘“carted;” and her unsuccesful admirers lament in si- 
lence their “rejected addresses.” 

GENEVIEVE. 
BY COLERIDGE. 
Her bosom heaved---she stept aside, 
As conscious of my look she stept--- 


Then suddenly with timorous eye, 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embra ce, 

And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


Twas partly love and partly fear, 
And partly ‘twas a bashful art, 

That | might rather feel than see 
The beatings of her heart, 


CHARACTER OF HINDOOS. 

I have found a race of gentle and temperate habits, 
with a naturnal talent and acuteness beyond the or- 
dinary level of mankind, and with a thirst for general 
knowledge which even the renowned and inquisitive 
Athenins can hardly have surpassed or equalled. 
Prejudiced, indeed, they are in favour of their an 
cient superstitions; nor should J think, to say the truth 
more favourable of the character, or augur more ha, - 
pily of the eventual conversion and perseverence of 
any men or set of men, whom a light consideration 
could stir from their paternal creed, or who received 
the word of truth without cautious and patient inqu- 
ry. ButIam yet to learn that the idolatry which 
surrounds us is more enthralling in its influence on 
the human mind than those dreadful phantoms and 
honeyed sorceries which lurked beneath the, laurels 
of Delos and Daphne, and floated on the clouds of 
Olympus. I am not yet convicted that the miserable 
bondage of castes, and’ the consequence of breaking 
that bondage, are more grievous to be endured by the 
modern Indian, than those gastly and countless shapes 
of death which beset the path of Roman converts.— 
And who shall make me believe that the same word 
of the Most High, which consigned to the moles and 
the bats the idols of Chaldee and Babylon, and drag- 
ged down the lying father of gods and men from his 
own Capitol, and the battlements of his “ Eternal 
City,” must yet arrest its victorious wheels on the 
bank of the Indus or Ganges, and admit the trident 
of Siva to share, with the Cross, a divided empires— 
[Bishop Heber’s charge tothe Clergy of Calcutta. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


It has been ascertained that iron, by acquiring po- 
larity, loses a portion of its power as a conductor of 
electricity: and all lightning rods placed in vertical 
directions are liable to acquire a considerable degree 
of porality, it may be inferred, that in all such cases 
their protected properties are reduced. Dr. Fisher 
mentions an instance in which an iron conductor, in 
connexion with a powder magazine, so far lost its 
powers, as to allow of the powder exploding by a 
flash of lightning; ‘and on examination the tod was 
found to be’strongly magnetic. Copper is the best 
metal for a lightning rod, though considerable more 
expensive than iron. 


That which®fragrance is to the rose, modesty is to 
beauty. 


Party spirit and love of country are simples difficult 


to amalgamate. 
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